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THOMAS GWIN, MERCHANT AND MINISTER. 
(Continued from page 340.) 


As was his usual practice, Thomas Gwin 
visited many meetings on his homeward way. 
Soon after his return we find him at Marazion, 
exhorting “Friends and people against set- 
tling down in a forme of godlinesse—the great 
advantage of those that come to the power which 
was near to people if they could believe in it, to 
help them against the enemy’s power, so that 
nothing should be able to harm them.” At 
Kea meeting, a week or two later, he spoke 
of the woman who was healed by touching the 
hem of Christ’s garment, and urged his hear- 
ers to come likewise to Jesus that they might 
be cured of the disease of sin. “I find” he 
writes, in allusion to his ministry, that “the 
fellowship of the Spirit is become strength, 
life, courage and faith, and makes up all my 
wants who am often very poor.” 

In an early entry in his diary for 1705, 
Thomas Gwin refers to a week-day meeting 
which was a “ fresh season, more than can soon 
be expressed,” during which he spoke of his 
conviction that “what hindered good meetings 
was the coming to them without faith and ferven- 
cy of spirit.” 

Of the next Yearly Meeting Thomas Gwin 
remarks, that “on the whole the Meeting w 
pretty peaceable and ended soe.” Yet it seems 
that this tranquility had been somewhat en- 
dangered by a Friend who brought in “certain 








queryes.” Thomas Gwin says, that to him this 
occasion did not seem to be attended with “so 
sweet a channel of life as sometimes ;” but. 
wisely adds, that perhaps his feelings were 
influenced by the fact that he was “low and 
weak in himselfe.” On hisreturnjourney he was 
present at a Quarterly Meeting at Taunton, 
where he thought it right to speak in the 
meeting, of “how serviceable some might be 
in the Church did they but serve Truth as 
readily as they did the world.” At Okehamp- 
ton where he spent a First-day, he was “ ex- 
ceedingly drawne forth to those that came in, 
. . . . and abundantly exercised to declare: 
ye day of God’s visitation to them.” 


But we must not in the minister wholly 
forget the merchant. Soon after his returm 
to Falmouth, whilst tried with bodily suffer- 
ing and nervous depression, he meets with 
“extraordinary trouble aud abundance of 
disappointment” with respect to the purchase- 
of pilchards. “The Lord knows,” he says, 
“it was a time of much exercise and tempta- 
tion to mee, and soe I note it. The Lord sane- 
tify all and bring it to an happy end.” 
Yet in the midst of this trial he finds joy im 
helping to bring to a satisfactory terminatiom 
a dispute about some unsettled accounts be- 
tween two Friends at Penryn. Not long after- 
wards we read of meetings at Looe, Polperro, 
and also at St. Keverne, where he spoke of the 
tidings of great joy at the birth of Christ, as 
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the best tidings that ever came to the sons 
-and daughters of men. : 

In the spring of 1706, Thomas Gwin took 
his eldest daughter to Bath, visiting many 
‘meetings on his journey thither. After a ref- 
erence to that at Glastonbury, he writes—“I 
rid to see our friend John Banks who toid me 
he had a weak vessele but good treasure in it. 
~ Weconferred for more than an houre, and I 
was comforted in the company of so antient 
a father.” After leaving his daughter at 
Bath, Thomas Gwin spent a day or two at 
Bristol, and alludes to a meeting there as 
being “a sweet season of love and living 
openesse towards the mourners in Zion.” He 
elsewhere writes : 

“Did poor souls but see how much the Lord 
loves them, even in this dejected condition, 
and how He is hereby teaching them humility 
and exalting the blessed government of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, they would hope more and 
fear less, and say with one of old, ‘It’s the 
Lord; let Him do whatever He sees fit.” 

A General Meeting for Devon and Corn- 
wall was held this year, which lasted four 
hours, ending at6 P.M. Thomas Gwin de- 
scribes it as a season of refreshment and sweet 
flowing of love. It took place on the day 
after a Quarterly Meeting. Some ministers 
from a distance were present. In reading 
Thomas Gwin’s diary, one is surprised at the 
considerable number of visits paid to Corn- 
wall by Friends engaged in the work of the 
ministry. The names of several of these good 
men and women are quite unfamiliar, and not 
to be found in the early literature of our So- 


manuer of love is this?” Thus from his own 
experience he could speak not long afterwards 
in meeting, of “the state of a languishing body 
being better than that of a languishing mind.” 
About this time, when writing of a mid-week 
meeting, he says that he had a meeting of 
sweet counsel to the effect that “our meetings 
should not be counted slight matters or of so 
little consequence as some may imagine; if 
we attend them aright they may be seasons 
of meeting with the Lord, and by this means 
we wax stronger.” 

In the summer of 1707 one of his little 
daughters was taken ill with what was sup- 
posed to be a slight attack of small-pox. At 
the same time Thomas Gwin was suffering 
from a severe attack of gout, yet writes of the 
Lord’s goodness making him “sweetly content 
under bitter pains.” But the next entry in 
his diary is a very sorrowful one. 

“I was still at home with the gout, but 
then came a tempestuous sea of afflictions, one 
billow beating after another, which might 
prove of great danger; but blessed be the Lord 
whose hand sustained me under all, and ena- 
bled me in the midst of heart-piercing trouble 
to bless His Holy Name. My brother, Daniel 
Gwin, who had been hurt by ajfall (but we 
hoped not dangerously), waxed very ill and 
dyed the next morning. Whilst I went to 
visit him, my sweet Jennie sickened again, 
and fell into a violent fever which increased 
upon her, notwithstanding doctor’s advice and 
all our cares and endeavors, so that in two 





















































morning, after some pretty expressions, and 
was sensible to her last minutes, leaving abund- 
ance of grief on our spirits (only in the will 
of God was our peace and rest) and was then 
not a full day more than 4} years old. My 
brother was buryed the 28th, and my child the 
30th. Thomas Giddy preached at our meet- 
ing-house, and I was made to praise God at 
conclusion in the midst of my great sadness. 
Many people accompanied us to her funeral, 
and there was a great auditory at the meeting- 
house. In her sickness I could not beg her 
life, but in my approaches to the Lord must 
leave her to His will. Amen. Her saying 
when near her end that she was going to have 
a golden bed was memorable ; her care to have 
some toys paid for, and sundry expressions in 
her health, showed her honesty and fear of 
evil-doing. The Lord was very good to me in 
comforting me in my tribulations, and though 
I had not any words at meetings the week 
ei yet was my soul blessed with a 
sense of His good which is beyond all tempor- 
] enjoyments.” 

A few days after little Jenny’s funeral, her 
sister Margery became ill of small-pox, and 
her parents feared lest they should lose her 


or 

homas Gwin’s sermons were often long, 
probably undesirably. so, sometimes occupying 
an hour, an hour and a half, or even more. 
But his heart was very full of his message. 
He thus writes of a meeting at Penryn: 

“Tho’ feeling very empty I stood up in a 
little faith given, but oh! the great openesse 
and enlargement brought on my spirit. I had 
matter in abundance, and it flowed asa spring, 
and though I shortened my words, having re- 
gard to the people who stood long, yet was 
amy spirit filled with love and my mouth with 
expression, and when I ceased preaching, I 
kneeled downe in the same lively sence which 
still continued or increased upon mee, so that 
I could render praises and thanksgiving to 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, and beg 
His blessing on the opportunity, and in His 

and love we parted.” 

In the latter part of this year Thomas Gwin 
suffered from a long and dangerous illness, 
when violent pain was at times his portion ; 
“Yet,” he says, “was my spirit easy, blessed 
be the Lord, so that looking to Him and His 
goodness,-it frequently made me say, What 
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Gwin could still say that ‘ the Lord took out 
much of the sting.” But his little girl soon 
began to recover. 

n allusion to a Monthly Meeting held 
about this time, Thomas Gwin tells us that in 
the men’s meeting he spoke “touching the 
zeal and strength attending our Friends in 
their coming forth at first, obtained by having 
their spirits exercised in God’s law. The like 
exercise would now produce like effects.” 
Again he writes: “The sense of the Lord’s 
goodness dwelling in my spirit made me glad 
in meetings, and left me not on my return 
from them. 
God’s love sometimes dropped on me as rain.” 
And he refers to a memorable season in meet- 
ing, when he thought it right to invite his 
friends ‘to taste and see how good the Lord 
is, that He is best to His people when they 
have most need of Him!” 

Now that the persecution of Friends had 
almost ceased, great was Thomas Gwin’s desire 
that they should keep on their “inward 
armour in the day of outward ease.” In one 
of his epistles he says: 

“Was the adversary busy among our elder 
brethern, to distress and persecute them, and 
think you that he is now fallen asleep or less 
busy in his endeavors than in former days? 
No, surely ; he cares not what thy profession 
may be, if he can estrange thee from the life 
of Jesus, from a fellowship with Him. .. . 
May the same ancient zeal and love of God 
abound amongst us that did among our elder 
brethern, who loved not their lives, liberties 
or estates, so as to be kept thereby from their 
duty, and from seeking and serving the Lord 
with fervency of spirit.” 

Thomas Gwin was very frequently engaged 
in visiting meetings in his own neighborhood, 
to which apparently the public were often 
invited. Nor did he forget to call on the aged, 
infirm and afflicted. An early entry in his 
diary for 1708 records a visit to “an antient, 


d,” who was greatly comforted by his coun- 
sel and prayer. He also remembered those 
who were in prison. 

At a Monthly Meeting which took place 
soon afterwards, Thomas Gwin was sent for 
by his wife “to help her against some fiery 
contentious spirits that had with violence 
fallen upon her at the Women’s Meeting, 
whom all the Friends there could not keep in 
temper ; but all tended to hurry and confusion. 
However,” adds Thomas Gwin, “I was kept 
very quiet and still in my mind, after a little 
commotion at first hearing them, and it was 
nothing to me.” 

At the next Yearly Meeting Thomas Gwin 
was nominated as one of the clerks, but did 
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not accept the appointment ; he attended all 
the select committees for drawing up the Epis- 
tle, ‘The addresse to the Queen,” ete. He 
also alludes to a visit to William Penn, “in 
the place of his confinement, who was very 
kind, and told mee, noe man loved mee better 
thanhe. . Some days before, on meet- 
ing William Meade, he very kindly saluted 
mee, and offered mee one of G. Ff’s doctrinall 
books, which I kindly accepted.” 

One of the towns visited by Thomas Gwin 
when returning to the west, was Street, where, 
incompany with other Friends, he again called 
on his “antient friend John Banks,’ and 
the interview was one of mutual comfort. 
One day in the summer of this year Thomas 
Gwin rode to the Land’s End to attend the 
funeral of a lady, probably a Friend, who had 
resided at Penzance. Standing on a tomb he 
spoke for more than an hour to an assembly 
consisting, it was supposed, of three or four 
hundred people, several of whom were, he 
tells us, “of some quality in the world.” 

About a week later he again went to the 
Land’s End, this time to be present at a mar- 
riage, and thus describes the event: “The 
young man spoke well, and delivered his mar- 
riage vowes; the maiden could scarcely be 
heard. She was called on to speak louder, 
but her words being repeated, she owned them ; 
after which I spoke somewhat.” 

The next Quarterly Meeting was a time of 
trial to Thomas Gwin, for his little daughter 
Margery was taken very ill on the previous 
day; and before the meeting had ended he 
was called out of it to his sick child. His 
spirit was refreshed at the parting meeting 
the nextday. A meeting had also been ap- 
pointed for the evening of that day at the 
house of John Scantlebury, of Falmouth, but, 
to his disappointment, the Friends at whose 
request it had been arranged did not arrive ; 
They tarrying by the way, Thomas Gwin says, 
and “entering into some discourses about 
regulation of apparel and furniture, which 
seemed not to have any extraordinary tenden- 
cy at that time to promote religion.” 

Soon, we find Thomas Gwin again laid 
aside by a long and very suffering illness; 
during its continuance the Monthly Meetings 
were sometimes held at his house; his heart 
was also cheered by “ very comfortable” letters 
from some of his friends, and he was thank- 
ful to the Lord for abundantly opening his 
heart to reply to them. But a greater trial 
was at hand, for his “dear little Margery ” 
became ill of a violent fever, which proved 
fatal. “She was a sweet, comfortable com- 
panion,” her father says, “ but I was made to 
give her up to the will of God, and I dared 
not strive against Him, soe though this was a 
very sarrowful exercise, yet we sorrowed not 
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as those that have no hope.” Just at this 
time, and whiist his physical suffering was 
often extreme, he could yet take a lively interest 
in “sundry accounts of the good meeting 
Friends had at London,” and derive happi- 
ness from the reception of a letter. “I had 
a very comfortable epistle,” he writes, “ from 
my antient friend, George Knipe, which min- 
istered refreshment to mee; blessed be the 
name of the Lord, who did, by His divine 
power, sustain mee, and led mee, and fed 
mee with heavenly bread.” 

When he first ventured out again to meet- 
ing, he was carried by two porters in a chair, 
and although unable to rise from it, he 
preached for about an hour and a half, and 
prayed at the conclusion or the meeting. A 
few days later, when the week-day meeting 
was held at his house, he says that he “spoke 
forth several things that were as the myste- 
ryes of the kingdom, particularly that we 
may know the Lord to do allinus.” Anda 
week or two later he writes, “I satt and 
spoke that when God’s people gathered in 
earnest ery and diligent inquiry after Him, 
then their sacrifice came up as incense, and 
the lifting up of their hands was acceptable 
to Him.” Again, he says, “I spoke pretty 
much on how the love of God would engage 
us where it dwelt in the soule, to meet to- 
gether oftener than on First-days.” 

When he had regained a little strength he 
one day attended a meeting at Kea, which 
had been appointed by John Fothergill and 
Gilbert Thomson, who were visiting Cornwall. 
He returned home very weary, but was 
called up in the night, and told of the ar- 
rival of a boat from Gerrans with a messen- 
ger, who came to inform him of the alarm- 
ing illness of his brother Michael, who was 
anxious to see him; but on his arrival 
Thomas Gwin found him at the point of ex- 
piring. “This was a very sorrowful season,” 
writes Thomas Gwin, “when the wound of 
my little Margery’s departure was scarcely 
healed.” 

Towards the end of the year he writes: 

“Henry Atkinson was with us again, 
whose service was the less for the tone that 
attended him; but there was with him 
Thomas Chalkley, of Philadelphia, an ap- 

roved minister, who spoke very sweetly and 
invitingly to all. He spoke of the Lord be- 
ing a fountain; of the fruits of the spirit; 
of Achsah, who, when she enjoyed the south 
land, was not content without the upper and 
nether springs. The south land he compared 
to the blessings of this life, the springs to di- 
vine comforts. He spoke against over-caring, 
in the instances of the plowman and mer- 
chant, whose affairs prospered not the more 
for their excessive care, etc. It 


was a blessed thing to know our relation to the 
Lord; most there had a knowledge by the 
hearing of the ear, but those came to peace 
who became acquainted with Him ; the bene- 
fitt of living with Him and abiding in His 
Tabernacle. Men and women were false 
many times in their love, but our blessed 
int was Truth itselfe, a never-failing help, 
against whom the gates of hell should never 
revail. We might all know more of Him, 
t was a comfortable. season of refreshment.” 

In reference to a week-day meeting not 
long afterwards, Thomas Gwin writes, “ After 
long silence I said God had lengthened out 
time to some of us that we might tell the 
younger, and all those that fear the Lord, 
what He hath done for our soules.” Early 
in 1710, when recovering from one of his suf- 
fering attacks of illness, we find Thomas 
Gwyn paying a visit to the small meeting at 
the Land’s End, this time accompanied by 
Kate Reall, a Friend who resided at Fal- 
mouth. In the evening they had a large 
meeting at Penzance, when we learn, “ abun- 
dance of fine people came in and were extra- 
ordinary sober,” to whom Thomas Gwin says 
he was “exceedingly opened and enlarged. 
Next day I returned home with Kate Reall ; 
I had been greatly helped in my service, yet 
was weak of myselfe, and a very nothing 
without Divine help.” In allusion to another 
meeting he says: “I had a concerne to call 
with, ‘ Ho, every one that is athirst, come ye 


— 


to the waters’; that God’s love was so free , 


that we had need only to be thirsty to partake of 
it.” When again ill he addressed some friends 
who called on him on the blessedness of be- 
coming “familiarly acquainted” with the 
Lord. And when again able to attend meet- 
ings he says: 

“TI spoke largely as to people’s praying 
that God’s kingdom might come, that I 
doubted many did it as birds who are taught 
to speak, not knowing the meaning of what 
they say. I did earnestly and openly set forth 
the benefitts of that kingdom, and the advan- 
tages of those that were subject to Him, His 


care over them and love to them.” 
(To be continued.) 





WHERE THE NEW TESTAMENT WAS REVISED. 


The Jerusalem Chamber, in Westminster 
Abbey, where the New Testament company 
of revisers have held their meetings since June 
22, 1870, was originally the parlor of the Ab- 
bott’s palace, and is associated with many in- 
teresting events in English history. It was to 
this spot that Henry 1V. was conveyed when 
seized with his last sickness, and where he died 
March 20, 1413. It was here in the days of 
the Long Parliament that the celebrated As- 
sembly of Divines, driven by the cold from 
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Henry VII’s chapel, held its sixty-sixth session 
on Monday, Oct. 2, 1643, and continued to 
meet until its closing session, (the eleven hun- 
dred and sixty-third), on Feb. 22, 1649. Here 
were prepared the famous Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith and the Longer and Shorter 
Catechisms of the Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland, and, for many generations, of the 
Independents of England. Here, also, just 
fifty years later, at the suggestion of Dr. Til- 
lotson, then Dean of Canterbury, the memor- 
able commission appointed by William III. 
assembled to devise a basis for a scheme of 
comprehension in a revision of the English 
prayer book. In the oblong room, somewhat 
narrow for its length, measuring about 40 feet 
from north to south, and about 20 feet from 
east to west, the New Testament company 
have held the larger number of their sessions, 
the whole number being 407, the total number 
of attendances 6,426, and the average attend- 
ance at each meeting 15.8 members. Their 
jast meeting for the New Testament work 
ended at 5 P.M., November 11, 1880. 





From the Christian Register. 
CULLING OF SIMPLES. 
BY ELIZABETH P. CHANNING. 


Mrs. Delaney, whom Horace Walpole 
called the truest gentlewoman of all time, 
undazzled by the glare of court life, retained 
through old age her love of simple pleasures. 
On one occasion she wrote, “A resolution 
was taken on setting out not to delay the 
walk by simpling, so we only snatched at any 
curious grass or flower in our way, and stuffed 
it in our black apron pockets to observe upon 
at our return, round the tea-table.” 

“Simpling,” word and custom, are almost 
obsolete. We have wisely banished the “ he- 
roic” treatment of disease. but would do 
well to continue to study the healing herbs 
so prized by our ancestors, and to cultivate 
in our children an assiduous love of flowers. 
“Culling of simples,” too, has a wider appli- 
cation than to medicinal herbs. It may be 
applied to aught that will nourish or heal 
the mind. And, as medical experts trust 
mainly to the recuperative power by which 
the body rights itself, so there is no medicine 
for the mind diseased like grubbing in the 
earth and drinking in the air of heaven. 
But how slow we are to learn this! Only the 
happy few see in an hour what the many 
fail of in a week, and, locking hands with 
mother earth, keep step with her varying 
mood of sunshine and of shade. It needs 
mot the costly blooms of the greenhouse to 
excite their admiration, which scents from 
afar the new-mown hay and the sweet-briar 
rose, and asks for no novel landscape, con- 


tent with familiar meadows, singing with the 


happy poet— 
‘* Wearied infants on earth’s gentle breast, 

In every nook the little field flowers slept,’” 
—field-flowers which, if we will, can make 
us, too, sleep to care and wake to the world 
of refreshment outside our fussy vanity and 
petty vexations. Ah, if we only observed, 
as we seldom do, how many little kindly 
helpings over hard places come in the course 
of every day! We call these timely provi- 
dences “ accidents.” They are “like flowers 
which a man carried by the window a few 
days ago; they were out of sight in a mo- 
ment, but the fragrance seemed to linger in 
the air for hours.” e 

Culling of simples! Isn’t that what we 
are sent into the world for? To be sure, it 
is not small to find our place in the universe. 
But we can only find it in a simple human 
way. Weare to make our mark—if not so 
big a stroke as some, still that which only 
we can make, And, if crooked or faint, may 
it not be because we strain for what is out of 
our sphere—possibly beyond our ken? The 
world-blinded, the drifters on the surface, 
whose vocabulary consists of “shrewd” and 
“smart,” to whom an unworldly act is folly, 
who prefer to be called knave rather than 
simpleton, may sneer at one’s being content 
to make his simple, plain, kindly way through 
the world; but, in the last hour, they would 
be glad to have done it themselves. Miss 
Edgeworth’s “Simple Susan ” is the only he- 
roine of fiction dubbed with the title; but 
some of the most exquisite ideal creations, 
compact of simplicity, have stolen into the 
study of our imagination—tenants for life. 
Of our beloved, is it a complex trait, a mys- 
terious attribute, that endears them in life, 
consecrates them in death? Is it not rather 
a homely goodness, a simple kindliness, pos- 
sible, if not common, to all? In teaching a 
child, our knowledge is abashed by its sim- 
plicity; and the aged, dependent on our 
care, lost to the easiest arts of life, is sacred 
from his return to childlike simplicity. 

How few reflect that the simplest blessings 
are the greatest indeed what we could not 
live without—such as air and water! Only 
in losing these do we find that they are in- 
dispensable to something more than comfort. 
So of sight. We are blind to that master 
organ, the eye, a miracle world in itself, till 
by misuse it dims and blurs, and then we 
wake. to the panorama of the universe we 
can no longer see. Art museums and picture 
galleries are eagerly sought by those who 
never lift an eye or chastened thought of 
gratitude to auroral glory or sunset splendor. 
“T cannot travel,” sighs one insensible to the 
simple yet searching beauty at his house 
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door. Some one has lately said: “ What a 
world of industrious beauty is hidden by a 
burdock leaf, waiting for insight in the ob- 
server! How ugly I thought the clumsy 
burdocks that flourished in the yard of my 
childhood’s city home! I was told they 
were good for healing, but not of the busy 
insect life they pavilioned.” 

It was Walter Scott’s wont to learn from 
every one he met, in stage-coach or by the 
wayside. So may we, if alive to the fund of 
entertainment, cheer and sympathy in the 
breast of the humblest we meet. You will 
see this, notably, in some bright woman who 
finds life pleasant, though she has no hope of 
goings to Europe; who makes the most of 
trifles, except those she should forget, enjoys 
a ride in a horse-car or a visit to a neighbor, 
narrating on return to sister or husband the 
amusing traits she has observed, in no spirit 
of malice or satire, but with good-humored 
delight in being human and finding every- 
bedy human about her. Some such precious 
soul we all know—a culler of simples, de- 
light of our lives. Amusingly alive to ab- 
surdity, but in the kindliest spirit, deep in 
her heart is a fund of sympathy for far- 
reaching woe and sensibility to the All-Fa- 
ther’s goodness, for which we must not fail 
to give her credit. A churl, indeed, he must 
be, who is inclined to smile at what seems to 
him little or nothing. 

In the world of thought, how we disquiet 
ourselves in vain with questions no mortal 
can answer! Perhaps the greatest surprise 
of heaven will be to see how simple were 
life and death, only our eyes were holden. 
“ Simplicity is the seal of the truth.” Sim- 
ple-hearted people, with nothing to conceal, 
with their unstudied words of welcome and 
farewell, how lovable and wholesome they 
are! 





EARLY RELIGIOUS CULTURE. 


A writer in the Christian Register has these 
sensible thoughts on the subject : 


It seems to me that a child’s prayer, an 
expression of love and gratitude and trust 
for its best parent, should be so early placed 
in the tender heart that no other memory 
can seem, in after years, to have preceded it, 
and human life and spiritual life should have 
thus but one beginning. We all know how 
much more real are the images formed in the 
mind of a child than any received later in 
life; and, if we would have the being of a 
Heavenly Father the greatest fact (as it 
should be) of a human life, -we must see that 
it is one of the child’s first mental impres- 
sions. If we would have prayer a living ex- 
perience through life, it is not wise to wait 


for events to call it into existence. We must 
begin with it so soon that at no time in his 
life can he recall a period when it was new 
to him. A beautiful and complete Christian 
life is one whose foundation in prayer and 
whose sense of a loving, protecting, guiding 
presence are coeval with the first memories 
of existence—an existence blessed in having 
never been realized without a belief in God 
and in His love for His children. I would 
beg for the little ones that they may be 
taught to pray before they can understand so 
much as to question about it, that their young 
souls, with the unwondering confidence of 
childhood, may feel the presence and care of 
God, without being too much overpowered by 
a sense of His greatness. Then they will 
grow unconsciously into that perfect love 
which casteth out fear, as their minds expand 
with their daily experience. Even to very 
young children there come thoughts which 
perplex and confuse, and a sense of their 
Heavenly Father’s nearness has been to many 
a little one as great a comfort as to an aged 
Christian. In this way, wonder at the many 
questions of life is transmuted into rever- 
ence; and this reverence, so early acquired, 
is a greater safeguard than many of us im- 
agine against the snares of vanity and self- 
seeking, which beset even the little ones in 
their daily path. Not too soon can we begin 
to cultivate this beautiful sentiment, whose 
increase testifies through life to the growth of 
the noblest traits, and like a glow from 
Heaven softens and illuminates the strongest 
character. 





WILLIAM PENN’S REMAINS. 


The British Friend of the present month 
remarks upon the proposal to remove the re- 
mains of William Penn to this country : 


“That such a proposal should be made 
may be accepted as an evidence of the high 
esteem in which that great and good man is 
deservedly held. But since his remains have 
once been decently interred, we believe it 
would be better to allow them quietly to 
moulder away undisturbed, and ome & 
part of that earth from which their elements 
were drawn. ‘Dust thou art and unto dust. 
shalt thou return,’ is the decree that ap- 
plies to all animated nature. 

“The wise foresight, the noble principles, 
the great benevolence, and the devotion to 
the cause of the Lord, which were marked 
characteristics of his truly estimable charac- 
ter, == well be held in remembrance by a 
— people. If the inhabitants of the 

tate. and city which he founded could be 
stimulated to more earnest efforts for the sup- 
pression of vice, the encouragement of good, 
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and the promotion of that righteousness 
which only gives permanent prosperity to a 
nation, it would be a tribute to the memory 
of William Penn far more appropriate than 
the removal of his bones from one resting- 
place to another. 

“We do not regard the proposed bi-cen- 
tennial celebration of the landing of William 
Penn in this country, and the display almost 
necessarily connected with it, as at all in 
keeping with the character of the man. He 
and his fellow-professors of that day testified 
against those things which gratified ‘ the lust 
of the eye and the pride of life,’ and against 
‘vain customs’ which are ‘either wrong in 
their original’ or ‘hurtful in their practice.’ 
He speaks of themselves as ‘sights and spec- 
tacles, and the scorn and derision of the 
world,’ in consequence of their ‘ unfashion- 
able conversation in it.’ If he were now living, 
we believe he would refuse to participate in 
such a celebration.” 
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conscience with the love of money, and could 
not be reached.” 

On further inquiry as to the facts of the 
case, the friend above quoted learned that, in © 
the Monthly Meeting of Orthodox Friends of 
that township, last spring, objections had 
been made to the appointinent of a member 
as Overseer on the ground that he had last 
year given his attention to the cultivation of 
tobacco, and was preparing to continue its 
culture the present year—a business which 
the objector could not endorse—nor could 
he consent to appoint any one to the station 
of an Overseer who could engage in it. The 
result was that the person abandoned his pur- 
pose of growing tobacco out of regard to the 
wishes of his friends, and received the ap- 
pointment. 

The honesty and goodness which led to this 
happy result are worthy of commendation. 
No meeting can accomplish the objects for 
which it is established that appoints to or 
keeps in positions of trust and confidence mem- 
bers whose daily lives and pursuits are not in 
accordance with the testimonies of truth as set 
forth in the discipline of the Society of Friends. 




























CORRESPONDENCE. 


EsteEeMED Epitors:—There recently ap- 
peared in the Press, of our city, a paragraph 
which stated that “a number of the members 
of the Society of Friends in New Garden 
township (Chester county, of this State), made 
arrangements to put in a crop of tobacco this 
year. This coming to the ears of the heads 
of the meeting in that township, the matter 
was discussed, which resulted in the would- 
be-growers” being notified that it was against 
the discipline of the Society to grow the weed, 
as it was considered to be injurious to morals 
and health. The result was that the project 
was abandoned. _ 

I haye not quoted the latter part of the 
paragraph verbatim, but given the substance 
of it. A friend, living in a suburb of the 
city, wrote to a prominent member of New 
Garden meeting on the subject, and .enclosed 
the slip cut from the Press. The letter was 
promptly answered as follows: 

“T am sorry to say there has not been in 
our branch of the Society in New Garden any 
action of the kind alluded to in the article 
thee has quoted from the Press, and some of 
our members (though I think y a few) are 
engaged in the propagation of the weed. I 
talked with one of them a few days ago—told 
him I did not like to seeany of our members 
so engaged. He plead that if he did not raise 
it others would—that its use could not be 
prevented—people will have it, and he might 
as well reap some of the profits of it as others. 
I told him the same argument would apply 
with equal force to the manufacture and sale 
of whiskey ; but he had evidently seared his 





There is great need of a better understanding 
of the obligations that the accepting of ap- 


ointments in our meetings imposes. The 
ew Testament is very plain upon the sub- 


ject, and the teaching of our Society accords 


most fully with its requirements. 

Though many things that have since proved 
injurious and demoralizing were used in former 
times by Christians of all professions, the bet- 
ter diffusion of knowledge on the subject of 
health and its abuse—and the sad spectacle 
which the world presents of injury to life and 
morals, through indulgence in stimulants and 
narcotics, leaves no place for these things in 
the church of to-day. 

Another letter on the same subject says :— 
“T rejoice at the evidence of faithfulness man- 
ifested by the Orthodox Friend referred to. 
The cultivation of tobacco has been a curse to 
the South, as the worn-out lands of Maryland 
and Virginia abundantly testify, and will be 
so wherever its cultivation is introduced. 

“The man who raises and sells tobacco is 
in my view on the same plane with the one 
who raises grain and sells it for distillation. 
No true Friend can do either. The latter 
violates an acknowledged testimony of 
Friends; the former a testimony in process 
of development.” 

I believe the time has come for the burthen 
bearers of our branch of the Society to con- 
sider more thoroughly our relations to the 
world about us, concerning the great social 
questions of the hour. here are several 
points that come up in the administration of 
the discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meet~ 
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ing that no provision is made for, and the 
Overseers are powerless in some cases, unless 
the higher moral sense of the member com- 
‘ plained of can be reached. This is especially 
true of our 4th query. While we may not 
manufacture, sell or use intoxicants, there is 
no.provision against leasing or renting pro- 
perty for the manufacture and sale thereof; 
and any member of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting may derive his whole income, be it 
greater or less, directly from the proceeds of 
such sale paid into his hands by the vendor 
of strong drinks. Shall we say, after this, 
when we come together in our great annual 
gathering that we are clean-handed in this 
particular? and have we a right to look for 
growth in Divine things in any meeting that 
receives as any part of its revenue money 
that has come through a channel that is bear- 
ing on to the whirlpool of crime and infamy 
the victims of the intoxicating cup? 

It was long ago written—“ ‘The time is 
come for judgment to begin at the house of 
God; and if it begin first at us what shall the 
end be of them that obey not the gospel of 
God ?’—that gospel whose proclamation was 
to usher in the dawn of peace and good will 
to all the families of the earth—to break 
every yoke and let the oppressed go free— 
to deliver the captive from the chains of evil, 
and save from the temptations of his own ap- 
petites the weak and the erring. 

Aw OccasionaL CORRESPONDENT. 

Seventh mo. l4th, 1881. 


a FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO.323, 1881. 





WE regret that we have not received the 
official extracts from either New York or 
Genesee Yearly Meetings. Will not those 
in charge of printing and distributing the 
“« Extracts ” see to it that copies are forwarded 
to us? . 

We desire to give early and definite intel- 
ligence of what takes place in our Religious 
Society, and are measurably dependent on 
the official documents for information. But 
any communications from Friends, giving 
particulars of interest to the body of the So- 
eiety, are valued, and we ask a continuance 
and an increase of such favors. 





Business Epucation.—The practical ideas 
of the framers of our Discipline led them to 
place great stress upon the necessity of se- 
curing to the youth of the Society an educa- 
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tion that would fit them for business. So 
earnest were they in this particular that 
meetings were enjoined to provide such train- 
ing for the children of members too poor to 
give them the advantages of common school 
education. 

As a religious body Friends in the earlier 
history were foremost among the people in the 
advocacy of education. They did not make 
the classics a necessary part of study, though 
there have always been scholarly people 
among them. The main thought was to give 
to the rising generation a sound, thorough 
practical training in all that was useful, un- 
der the guarded care of religiously concerned 
teachers, who would watch over the budding 
instincts of their pupils, and direct them into 
the ways of purity and uprightness. 

The education of the last century has been 
sadly defective in this respect. With the 
popular system of free schools inaugurated in 
the Northern States, there has developed a 
great amount of learning,—the contents of 
books have been literally crammed into the 
immature minds of the youth until there is a 
surfeit of head knowledge of little, if any, 
benefit to the recipient in the after struggle 
for daily bread. The science of numbers, it 
is true, has been the basis upon which the 
fabric of education rested; but there has not 
been the adequate working out with the 
hands a practical application of the problems 
so glibly repeated in the ¢lass-rooms—rates 
per cent., bills payable, rents and mortgages, 
buying and selling, have been taught on pa- 
per. But a very small proportion of those 
who, fresh from the school room, seek places of 
trust and lucrative employment, are found 
worthy of confidence. 

The fault is not in the capacity of the chil- 
dren to receive instruction, but in the system 
upon which the schools are established and 
the teachers required to work. None see this 
more keenly than the educators themselves, 
and to no class of people are we more in- 
debted for the present wholesome agitation 
of the subject. It is no longer tenable ground 
to hold that general knowledge, however com- 
prehensive, will enable our youth to enter 
upon any art or profession and make it a 
success. There must be special training for 
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special work—just as in the good old times 
the boy had to pass through long years of ap- 
prenticeship under the eye of a trained mas- 
ter to acquire a mechanical trade. 

In our large business centres the lamenta- 
ble failure of so large a percentage of men 
who engage in financial enterprises is appa- 
rent to all, and we can but trace such disas- 
trous results to the ignorance of those who 
enter upon business of the principles that reg- 
ulate such operations. 

This has no doubt led to the really useful 
and important work of Joseph Wharton, 
whose munificent gift of $100,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for the establishment 
of a school of “Finance and Economy” is 
one of the most important endowments that 
institution has yet been entrusted with. 


It is eminently proper, and in accordance 
with the known estimate by Friends of good 
business and economic habits, that the city 
which more than any other in this country, 
perhaps in the world, bears the impress of the 
Quakerism of the earlier time, should have 
the first school of the kind, perhaps in our 
country, and that the means of its accom- 


. plishment should come from one whose long 
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line of ancestry dates back to the founders of 
the Society of Friends. 





DIED. 


GRIFFITH.—Early in the morning of Sev- 
enth month 6th, 1881, at Boston, N. Y., after 
an illness of seven or eight days of typho-ma- 
larial fever, Ann E., wife of Elisha A. Grif- 
fith, in the 49th year of her age. 

She was a member of Boston Pre 
and an elder peoneene to East Hamburg 
Monthly Meeting, New York. During her 
sickness, she often spoke to those around her 
of the enjoyment and sweet peace she felt; 
how beautiful and quiet everything seemed. 
‘* Without a care,’’ she said, in fullest confi- 
dence ‘‘ that all things were in the hands of 
the Lord,’’ and her countenance bespoke the 
tranquillity of her mind. 

Always of a very pleasant and cheerful dis- 
poation, striving to make all happy around 

er, she was greatly beloved by all who knew 
her. She spoke of this trait, that some some- 
times might judge as from a light mind, but 
said emphatically ‘‘ it was not so,’’ that a feel- 
ing sense of striving to live in obedience to 
her Heavenly Father, which she had been 
concerned to do from childhood, was the 
ary source of her enjoyment; that when she 

ad done wrong, she always suffered deeply 
for it until all was past and taken away; that 
she had known what it was to pass through 
the regeneration and experience the “ new 
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birth ;’’ that her sins had been all forgiven 

and blotted out, and said, ‘‘How unwise to 
ut off. until a dying bed a preparation for 
eaven, when the pains of the body were 

sufficient to bear.”’ E. A. G. 
Seventh mo. 12th, 1881. 








NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


President Barnard, of Columbia College, 
N. Y., in his late annual report has much to 
say regarding the imperfections of prepara- 
tory instruction. The present system of edu- 
cation, he thinks, is marred by grave faults, 
which only need to be exposed to be cor- 
rected. The boy, instead of being led first to 
the acquirement of a knowledge of things in 
the physical world abeut him, which he can 
comprehend and enjoy, is ¢rammed with 
Greek and Latin roots, much to his distaste 
and injury. 

The first studies to be taken up in science, 
he thinks, should deal with visible objects in 
respect to form, the second to facts and phe- 
nomena in reference to law. Latin and Greek 
should come after. In the fields and the 
woods the natural sciences should be “ taught, 
almost without the use of books.” 

Were such a plan of instruction adopted 
in all our elementary schools, what a happy 
change it would be! The interest awakened 
in the minds of the children, through inves- 
tigation of the forms of life around them, 
would make study a pleasant occupation. 

The Music of the Spheres.—Professor Chase, 
of Haverford College, in reply to a question 
respecting the harmonies of the heavenly 
bodies, explains, in “The Student,” from 
which we copy : 

“When any motion is impressed. upon an 
elastic body, the particles vibrate or oscillate 
rapidly. If the motion is transmitted to the 
ear through a suitable medium, it produces 
the sensation of sound; if the sound is con- 
tinuous and uniform, it is said to be musical. 

“A proper distinction may be drawn be- 
tween the music in the sounding body and 
the music which we hear. A bell may ring 
when swung by the wind, but it will give no 
sensation of sound unless its vibrations strike 
the drum of an ear, with energy enough to set 
it in vibration. A tuning-fork may be struck 
or otherwise made to oscillate, but it will not 
be audible unless the waves which it commu- 
nicates to the air are intensified by contact 
with some solid body which can vibrate in 


unison with them. 


“Tt is not necessary that the unison should 
be exact, or, in other words, that the fork and 
the resonator should make the same number 
of vibrations in the same time. If the vi- 
brations coincide at intervals which are so 
short that we cannot distinguish between them 
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—one body, for example, making three vi- 
brations and another two in the one-hun- 
dredth part of a second, both sounds are said 
to be harmonious. Whenever any elastic 
medium is vibrating its waves tend to pro- 
duce harmonic vibrations in all bodies which 
they strike. 

“The phenomena of light are most satis- 
fagtorily explained by the hypothesis that 
they spring from the vibrations of an elastic 
medium called the luminiferous «ther. If 
the hypothesis is true, the clastic force of the 
sether must be more than a million million 
times as great as that of air, so that the mu- 
sical rhythm, if our ears were sensitive 
enough to hear it, would be of a far higher 
order than that of ang earthly choir. Satel- 
lites, planets, suns, stars and nebuls inter- 
rupt the luminous waves. Hence there should 
be a continual tendency to relative positions 
which would make all the motions harmonic 
or rhythmical. 

“Upon examination it has been found that 
such a tendency really exists, not only within 
the solar system, but also between our system 
and the nearest of the fixed stars. The truth 
of the hypothesis has been further confirmed 
by the indication or prediction of harmonic 
nodes beyond Neptune, as well as between 
Mercury and the Sun, fourteen of which 
have been subsequently corroborated by the 
calculations of various European and Amer- 
ican astronomers. The song of the morning 
stars, and the fact that the command “ Let 
there be light!” was the first step towards 
the organization of order out of chaos, are, 
therefore, great scientific truths, as well as 
truths of Divine revelation.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO WONDERLAND, 


A ride over the foothills and over the pass 
which Nature provides for travel across the 
Blue Ridge in the cool, dewy morning, and 
we are in the broad, fertile, undulating valley 
of the Shenandoah. The mountain descends 
by terraces as strongly marked, doubtless, as 
the first pioneers of the white man found 
them in 1666; and these terraces are fertile 
levels on which the crops of the season are 
yet waving. 

The geologist would delight to expound to 
us the causes of this form of mountain build- 
ing, and those who know how nature pro- 
duces her results would explain that we are 
now in a land of limestone, which accounts 
for the great fertility in the soil, and which 
explains the variation of the flora from that 
which prevails in the valley on the south 
side of the ridge. 

At the very foot of the mountain rolls the 
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rapid Shenandoah between its swelling, for- 
est-clad banks, and a rope of wire stretched 
across and a rude wharf of pebbles betoken a 
rope ferry. Our call brings the ferryman to 
the other shore, and very soon he is poleing 
his barge across, while the rope of iron pre- 
vents the strong current from sweeping away 
the inert platform on which we propose to 
cross the river. This is Snicker’s Ferry, as 
the mountain gap through which we have 
driven is Snicker’s Gap. 

Not a bad arrangement is this for the 
crossing of a rapid river, which is full of the 
impetuous wildness of the hills which gave 
it birth. The force of the current by some 
complex composition of power helps the 
movement due to the poleing, while the rope 
which holds the barge to the suspending wire 
cable runs along easily by the help of the 
wheel, over the rim of which it passes. Ina 
very few minutes we are safe across, and our 
steeds soon bear us over the remaining five 
miles to Berryville, the nearest station on the 
Shenandoah Valley Railroad, which is to 
bear us to Luray. 

We say nothing this glad morning of the 
exploits of rebel generals or of federals, for 
the serene peace of the time and the glory of 
the rising day fill our hearts with other 
thoughts than those of war’s desolations; but 
where are now these desolations of battle? 
Nature has clothed the whole land with 
beauty, and no echoes of hatred and strife 
resound among these hills and dales, these 
forests and waters, nor does yonder mountain 
wall stand to-day as a barrier between hos- 
tile forces. We are all one people now, oh, 
Virginian brethren! and we come to share 
with you the beauty and wonders of this 
your heritage. You shall give us kindly 
welcome and initiate us into the hidden sec- 
rets of your limestone hills. 

Before mid-day we are at Luray, and the 
little town of 600 inhabitants differs in no 
wise from any other dingy Virginian village, 
having no hotel which can by any stretch of 
the imagination be called tolerable. But it 
has a barren hill beside it, on which stands a 
promising pavilion-like structure, which 
guards the entrance into a world very unlike 
that resting beneath the arch of the heavens, 
and in the beneficent eye of day. The gnomes 
have been at work in their unseen fastnesses 
through many generations of man, and have 
prepared in their dark depths such chambers 
of glory as have surprised their rival work- 
ers of the upper world. 

It is stated that in the autumn of 1878 this 
tract of 283 acres of rough barren land was 
sold by order of the county court at public 
auction for $17 an acre, and a few days after 
the town was electrified by the announce- 
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ment of the discovery of a wonderful cave. 
It became known that the purchasers had 
ascertained the existence of the cavern before 
becoming the possessors of the hill, and they 
now took measures to reap a golden harvest 
from these mysterious fields. But a genera- 
tion has now arisen which knows not of gnome 
or fairy, and demands geologic and scientific 
disquisition concerning the secrets of the hills. 
‘Earth outgrows the mythic fancies, 
Sung beside her in her youth; 
And these debonair romances 
Sound but dull beside the trath.” 


Now this is the truth. Great caverns are 
found only in limestone regions. Those who 
have studied the subject announce their judg- 
ment that a cave is but an unditainaed val- 
ley—a ravine roofed with stone—a repetition 
on a small scale and under a stony sky of 
limestone scenery above ground. The dolo- 
mite limestone in which these caverns are 
found is assigned to the middle period of the 
Lower Silurian, and to the Middle Epoch of 
that period. 


The Luray caves form a system of large 
ravines with dominating lines, roofed with 
rock and richly decorated with beautiful for- 
mations. 


S. Z. Ammen, in his pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, explains “that caves result from the 
chemical fact that the carbonates of lime and 
magnesia are soluble in water containing car- 
bonic acid. This acid abounds in atmos- 
pheric air, and is one of the products of the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, so that rain-water which has percolated 
through the soil has usually been enriched 
with it from both sources. With carbonic 
acid, then, as the active agent and water as 
the carrier, we are able to account for the 
disappearance of strata however thick, and 
whether above or below ground. Above 
po the result is a lowering of the general 
evel, the deposition of a residual stratum of 
clay (a constituent, in a finely-divided con- 
dition, of the valley limestonés), and the for- 
mation of valleys where special causes have 
favored the disintegration of the stone. 
‘Hard’ water flows away, and a clay soil is 
left behind. Below ground, on the other 
hand, the result is a cave—if there be a fis- 
sure in the strata through which the acidified 
water may make its descent. In the course 
of time this fissure in the strata dissolves and 
bears away with it, bit by bit, the stratum 
through which it passes, flowing out at some 
lower level with its burden of lime and mag- 
nesia, but leaving the clay behind to plague 
the adventurous cave hunter.” 
In order that the cave should have its 
ornamentation of stalactite and stalagmite 
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there must be certain conditions of compara- 
tive dryness and ventilation, which are sel- 
dom realized. Water trickling down from 
above, containing lime and magnesia, is 
evaporated by the current of air preceptible 
in this cave, and the solid matter is left be- 
hind, crystals being formed according to the 
rate of evaporation. These formations, when 
new, are white from the predominance ,of 
lime and magnesia in their substance. 

In the course of time the carbonic acid and 
moisture of the cave atmosphere removes 
some of the soluble matter from the surface, 
and the clay and iron oxide on the exterior 
give the formations a darker color. 

But we are now ready to descend, having 
donned waterproofs and overshoes, and our 
guide is one of the men who discovered the 
cave and who purchased it at the sale on the 
strength of that discovery. Each person is 
furnished with a lantern of three candles, and 
we are conducted to the entrance through 
which Campbell (our guide) was lowered in 
1848 by means of a rope held by his com- 
panions, and had the first view of the crys- 
talline marvels to which we are now to be 
introduced. 

This passage has been widened to render it 
more commodious, and a wooden stairway of 
easy descent facilitates the first stage of the 
journey which leads us to Entrance Hall. 
This is a vast chamber, said to be about 30 
feet in height, and adorned with both de- 
pending and ascending calcite cones, which 
glitter with a weird brilliance as we concen- 
trate our lanterns’ light on them. A mas- 
sive fluted stalagmite, 20 feet in diameter by 
30 in height, is named Washington’s Column, 
and it reaches from floor to ceiling, while 
from the centre of the roof a stalactite de- 
pends, to which a tin chandelier has been at- 
tached for use on illumination days. Weare 
also led to observe curiously large brown, 
sponge-like formations in irregular masses at 
other points. These are bunches of minute 
crystals of silica, browned with clay, formed 
ages ago by infiltration into the crevices of 
the limestone. No such sponge-like struc- 
ture is found in any other chamber, says our 
guide. 

Several avenues radiate from this hall, but 
I am annoyed by the speed with which the 
guide, to whom all these things are a thrice- 
told tale, completes his tour of this chamber, 
in which I would like to linger an hour. 
“We return this way,” he mildly suggests, 
and we proceed to other fields. A Vegetable 
Garden in calcite is shown us. This is a 
space inclosed with a natural stalagmitic bor- 
der, and containing bulb-shaped stalagmites, 


assuming forms suggestive of clusters of - 


grapes, cauliflower, cabbages, etc. Here we 
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note the mingled results of decay and growth, 
solution and recrystallization. 

We are now in a temperature of about 55°, 
while without the earth is scorching under 
99° to 100°, and the coolness is most grate- 
ful and exhilarating. We are ready to as- 
cend the steep stairways or to descend to 
perilous looking depths—to bow down to the 
methods of the quadruped or to press be- 
tween moist columns of crystal in this review 
of the sculpture and architecture of the silent 
forces of nature. 

Muddy Lake, which limited the explora- 
tion of the first adventurers, is now under our 
feet, but bridged with plank, and we note on 
the rounded face of the rock we have just 

five parallel scratches, which our 

ide declares were due to the claws of a 

which must have haunted these halls 
before man took possession. 

The natural arch spanning the lake leads 
to the Fish Market. “Rock Fish” is the 
standard joke for these ichthic stalactites; 
but the illusion is so perfect that we seem to 
see in a curving row black bass and silver 
perch done up in bunches. It is surprising 
to see with what strange exactness the gnomes 
have simulated the blueish backs, whitish 
bellies and forked tails of the dwellers in the 
deeps of ocean, while the trickling water 
gives them the moist, glossy coating of fish 
fresh from their native waters. 

An open plateau, said to be 500 feet in 
length by 300 feet in breadth, is next entered 
by an ascending stairway. This is not very 
striking in its phenomena, and we cross the 
Elfin Ramble to the grim presence of Pluto’s 
Chasm, the rift of rock through which we are 
asked‘to imagine that Pluto bore Proserpine 
to his unseen realm. It yawns at our feet in 
a threatening way, but the wooden rail is 
firm on which we lean, and our guide burns 
@ portion of the magnesium ribbon, which 
brilliantly illumines the facing wall of stal- 
actites. The chasm is said to be 75 feet in 
depth and 500 feet in length. At the bottom 
of the abyss, some distance to the left, is the 
Spectre—a tall, white, fluted stalactite, be- 
decked with a fringe of snowy draperies. 
Proserpine’s Column is dimly seen in the 
same quarter. 

It is vain repetition to describe or to at- 
tempt a description of the glistening pillars, 
statues, columns, cascades and draperies which 
arrest attention at every step of our progress. 
Here is re. zing in poetic despair on 
her famish deflate hor hmael, and yon- 
der are glittering stalagmitic groups which 
may be fitted to many = lejeod of the past. 

e stalactitic draperies are utterly inde- 
seribable in their delicate coloring and the 
wondrous gracefulness of their folds. One 
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group has been thus described: “They are 
sixteen alabaster scarfs, side-by-side, of ex- 
quisite color and texture. Three are snow- 
white; thirteen, like agate, are striated with 
rich bands of every imaginable shade of 
brown, and all are translucent. The shape 
of each is that of one wing of a narrow lam- 
brequin, one edge being straight, the other 
meeting it by an undulating curve. Down 
the edge of each piece of drapery trickles a 
tiny rill, glittering like silver in the candle- 
light. This is the ever-plying shuttle that 
weaves the fairy fabric.” 

These delicate draperies are often of great 
length, suspended from the roof, and if light- 
ly struck by the fingers give forth musical 
notes of great power and sweetness, nae 
in intensity and in quality with the vari 
conditions of thickness, length and breadth. 
This resonant quality of some of the stalac- 
tites is one of the charms of these caverns, 
and one group is so arranged as to simulate 
an organ, and on its silvery pipes our guide 
performs, as best he can, a symphony of the 
solemn grotto. 

The Angel’s Wing is well named. It is of 

littering whiteness, of feathery delicacy of 
finish and of perfect form. Crystalline cas- 
cades, mirror-like pools of icy water, columns 
of dimensions altogether stupendous, and a 
fallen pillar in an advanced state of decay, 
in turn claim attention. The decaying pil- 
lar is the habitation of a fungus (mucor stal- 
actites), believed to be peculiar to Luray 
Cave. “In its most common form it con- 
sists of a slender stem about one-eighth of an 
inch in length, bedecked at its projecting ex- 
tremity with a bright globule of water, and 
having from one to three other such globules 
distributed along its length. Under the 
microscope each globule is seen to have for 
its nucleus a tiny bulb containing its spores. 
Slender filaments trail about the bulbs, and 
hang in graceful curves to the ground.” 
Truth obliges me to acknowledge that I did 
not find this fungus, but merely transcribe 
the description from the record of another 
observer. 

The Saracen’s Tent is a structure of great 
beauty. This is a large circular space en- 
closed by long yellow draperies depending 
from a ceiling 40 feet above, strongly sug- 
gestive of an Oriental pavilion. Ifa grave- 
faced, turbaned Turk, with his habitual 
scowl, were behind those folds of satiny stone 
drapery, seated upon his ottoman, we might 
forget for a moment that we are among the 
Virginian hills, where there is no foothold 
for Islam. 

In the large circular and lofty chamber 
called the Amphitheatre we sit awhile on the 
benches, and chat with our guide, who tells us 
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that his magic possessions in Wonderland 
are gone from him. He and his brother dis- 
covererers were prosecuted in the courts for 
purchasing property which he knew to con- 
tain valuable cave formations without stating 
that knowledge to the original owners. 
Judgment was given against them, and they 
lost not only their grotto, but all the im- 
provements they had added to it. The Lu- 
ray Hotel and Cave Company became the 
purchasers, and now the former proprietor is 
only a guide, who makes a living by unfold- 
ing to travelers the secrets he once so care- 
fully guarded. He utters no reproaches, and 
accepts the decrees of the judges with smiling 
patience that is admirable in its way. 

We express a willingness to return to the 
upper world, but are reminded that the 
Skeleton Gulch is yet to be visited. Dovna 
grim and slippery stair into a muddy depth 
we are led, and there on the floor at the foot 
of an ugly precipice are indeed human bones, 
now almost entirely imbedded in rock and 
petrified. Only a few of the larger bones of 
the leg, part of the skull and a few vertebre 
remain in sight, but these are unmistakable. 
Our guide assures us that Dr. Leidy, of Phil- 
adelphia, who has recently visited the cave, 
has given a scientific judgment in their favor, 
and we delight to see these Virginians con- 
ceding his due rank to our néble and simple 
man of science, who so well deserves all his 
high reputation. 

We are weary of standing and of much as- 
cent and descent of slippery stairs—too weary 
to poetize over this relic of unfortunate ad- 
venture in a bygone age. When these grot- 
toes are illumined by electric light, and when 
the new Luray Hotel is* ready for guests, we 

_ may come again and review these glorious 
halls of Wonders—perhaps remain for days 
and grow familiar with their mysteries. This 
description is indeed meagre, including only 
a few of the curious and beautiful things 
which await the traveler as he lingers in 
these stately chambers when they glow with 
a radiance as powerful as illumines the courts 
of kings on gala days. 

Approaching the stairway once more we 
slowly ascend, but are warned to pause half 
way and take off cloaks, for we are demoral- 
ized by our three hours’ pilgrimage in these 
cool depths, and will suffer on encountering 
the fiery heat of this burning afternoon. 

It is even so. We are stifled as by a blast 
froma furnace, and seek by draughts of water 
to cool the fevered heat which overwhelms 
us. We are travel-stained, indeed, for the 
depths are yet muddy in places, but a dusky 
little boot-black is in waiting to make us more 
presentable, and then we are invited to ascend 
to the second floor of the piazza, whence we 





enjoy a fine view of the beautiful Luray Val- 
ley. Fronting us is the Blue Ridge (very 
blue, indeed, to-day), with its various out- 
lying spurs. On the right the same moun- 
tain curves toward us, folding in its embrace: 
the hills and dales, broad meadows, orchards 
and fertile fields of what is called the upper 
Hawk’s Bill. Mary’s Rock, a famed land- 
mark, is in full view. On the left, toward 
Front Royal, the azure-tinted peaks of the 
Massanutton are seen to approach the line of 
the Blue Ridge. Weare filled with delight 
in view of so much loveliness, but are yet. 
more delighted with the approach of a com- 
fortable carriage to bear us back to our hoteb 
and to rest. 
Seventh mo. 6th, 1881. 
COMFORT ONE ANOTHER. 
Comfort one another; 

For the way is growing dreary, 

The feet are often weary, 
And the heart is very sad. 

There is heavy burden-bearing, 

When it seems that none are caring, 
And we half forget that ever we were glad. 


Comfort one another ; 
With the hand-clasp close and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And the looks of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken, 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the skies. 


Comfort one another ; 

There are words of music ringing 

Down the ages, sweet as singing 
Of the happy choirs above. 

Ransomed saint and mighty angel, 

Lift the grand deep-voiced evangel, 
baa forever they are praising the Eternal 

ove. 
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Comfort one another ; 
Let the grave-gloom lie behind you, 
While the Spirit’s words remind you 
Of the home beyond the tomb. 
Where no more is pain or parting, 
Fever’s flush or tear-drop starting, 
But the presence of the Lord, and for all His. 
people room. —Independent. 





LIGHT AND SHADE. 


There comes a time to every life, 

When, heart-sick, weary of the strife 
And toil of living, 

We fain would lay us down to rest, 

And feel that we indeed are blest, 

Hands folded o’er the troubled breast, 
And God forgiving 

Our sins and errors of this life 
Which we are living. 


But life is not all dull and gray, 
For after midnight comes the ray 
Of early morning; 

And after darkest nights of pain 

Our eyes behold the day again, 

As rainbows follow after rain, 
The sky adorning 
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‘With hues which chase away the gray 
Of early morning. 


And know our Father sends the light, 
And, too, He also sends the night, 

His wisdom proving ; ; 
For darkness makes the day more fair, 
The fiercest lightning clears the air ; 
And we, whea thinking of this, dare 

Not doubt His loving ; | 
Nor that He sends both day and night— 

His wisdom proving. 

—Canadian Independent. 





A NEW SEA-SIDE SANITARIUM. 

The long midsummer days which are felt 
to tax sorely the health and the patience of 
those who are favored with comforts of every 
kind bear very hard upon the poor, whose 
habitations are in the alleys of crowded cities, 
whose food has no quality which adapts it 
specially to the needs of the time, and whose 
occupations are toilsome and exhausting. 
Little children are ever the greatest sufferers 
in this battle with summer heat, and the be- 
nevolent are eagerly devising ways and means 
to.give such relief as they may to drooping 
childhood. .Children’s Aid Societies exist at 
most of our great centres of population, and 
the luxuries of the Country Wek. the Sea- 
Side Home, the Sanitarium, are being pro- 
vided by those who love and pity their little 
fellow pilgrims of the earth, for whom the 
conditions of life are hard. 

The New York Tribune of the 8th inst. 
gives a lively account of the public opening 
of the “Summer Home” of the Children’s Aid 
Society, at Bath, LongIsland. The children 
have been at this place since the 18th of Sixth 
month ; but on this occasion (the 7th of Seventh 
month) the 200 little guests were feasted in 
the Sea-side Pavilion, and t> them was shown 
somewhat of the delightful possibilities of life 
to little children. 

“A more delightful spot than that occu- 

ied by this Sanitarium could hardly have 
n found so near New York. The visitor 
who alights from the Manhattan Beach Rail- 
way at Bath Junction, and then entrusts his 
person to the jolting of the dummy railway 
to Bath, catches sight of a tall flagstaff in a 
large enclosure as the train nears the station 
at Bath, which marks the sight of the Chil- 
dren’s Home. This is opposite the centre of 
the lower bay, about midway between Fort 
Hamilton and Coney Island, and just west of 
Locust Grove. The buildings are on a little 
bluff on the very verge of the sea, with a fine 
sandy beach beneath. Formerly the enclo- 
sure was known as Bath Park, and with its 
drinking places and dancing pavilion was 
a favorite resort for beer-loving pleasure 
seekers. 
“Tt has been put to nobler uses by A. B. 
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Stone, who purchased the land, consisting of 
four and a quarter acres, with several small 
buildings, for $20,000, and presented it to the 
Children’s Aid Society for a summer home. 
The change that has been wrought is a 
striking one. Instead of the blare of noisy 
bands and the disturbances of Sunday revel- 
ers, the happy voices and merry laughter of 
poor city children are heard, who are enjoy- 
ing the strange luxuries of fresh air and 
wholesome food. Inside the enclosure the 
walks laid out through the grass are lined 
with evergreens. In front a story has been 
added to the former liquor shop, which 
changes it into a very pretty cottage with a 
broad verandah facing the sea. This is used 
as a dormitory for the teachers and also as a 
sanitarium where the society’s teachers in the 
city can gain renewed strength from the sea 
breezes. Just to the west of this is the former 
open dancing pavilion, now used as a dining- 
room and play-house. A new building has 
been erected at right angles with this. The 
middle third of the ground floor is used for a 
kitchen. On each side are dormitories, 32 
feet square, each containing twenty-five beds. 
The upper floor of the building is one large 
sleeping-room 109 feet long. Here are ranged 
ninety beds in long rows where 175 children 
can be accommodated. 

“ Beyond this building are 100 bath-houses, 
a building containing a large wash-room and 
a storehouse, where each child has a compart- 
ment in which to keep his or her belongings. 
In the rear are a dozen or fifteen swings. Op- 
posite, on the east side of the enclosure, the 
old horse sheds have been in part utilized as 
a laundry. Several large trees cast a plea- 
sant shade about the buildings. 

“The view in front is one’of ever-changing 
animation: Steamers and vessels of every de- 
scription are constantly passing into and out 
of the harbor. Opposite, and a little above, 
are the velvet terraces and peaceful cannons 
of Fort Wadsworth, with Fort Hamilton just 
above, on the same side, while, just below Lo- 
cust Grove, to the east, appears the west end 
of Coney Island. 

“ More interesting than the pleasant Home, 
with its delightful surroundings, are the chil- 
dren themselves, the poorest of poor, gathered 
from the slums and by-ways of New York to 
live for a week at a time a free, healthy out- 
door life. Yesterday, 200 little girls were 
present from the Leonard Street School, prin- 
cipally Italians. Something of their-lives 
was told by Mrs. Van Rhyn, a teacher in the 
school. 

“*Some of the very smallest,’ she said, ‘ earn 
two or three dollars a week rolling up loz- 
enges or coloring or moulding candy in man- 
ufactories. Others earn four or four and a 
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half by picking over pea-nuts or coffee, or 
working on artificial flowers. Some start out 
in the morning to visit their ‘customers,’ as 
they call them. These arg the stores where 
they get rags and papers, and a child will 
ick up 25 or 50 cents’ worth in a morning. 
hen they go ‘marketing.’ That means that 
they go tothe butchers and beg bones, and 
perndpe et bits of meat where they are 
nown. They go for bread, too, which they 
get at private houses, but they would feel 
offended if this was called begging. The chil- 
dren also pick up cabbage teaves and stale 
vegetables, which are made into soup. They 
cannot afford the imported macaroni or spa- 
ghetti,and make it themselves, cutting dough 
into long slips, rolling it on boards, and then 
laying it out in pieces four or five feet long 
on the bed, the universal receptacle for all 
their food.’ 

“Tt was curious to notice the awkwardness 
with which the children handled knives and 
forks, seldom used in the poor Italian house- 
hold. Mr. Brace, the secretary, who seemed 
to be known to every child, stated that very 
early marriages were common among these 
children, and spoke of one, twelve years old, 
who had just married a man of twenty-five. 
She brought a dowry of $300. He ‘ worked 
in beer,’ collecting the dregs of kegs for the 
bucket shops. 

“This is the Princess,’ said Mr. Brace, 
pointing to a little girl. ‘Her mother is 
known as the Queen in Five Points, and is a 
rich rag-picker.’ 

“The children looked brown, healthy and 
happy, even after their few days at the sea- 
side. After dinner they sang and played 
with unrestrained*enjoyment. 

“The threatening weather yesterday pre- 
vented many of the society’s friends from 
visiting the Home. Mr. Stone, to whose gen- 
erous benevolence the poor children of the 
city owe this sea-side retreat, was unable to 
be present, but sent the following letter: 

“* New York, June 6, 1881. 

“*My Dear Mr. Brace: I regret ex- 
ceedingly that business of very great import- 
ance requires me to be in Boston on the 8th, 
the day of the opening of the “ Bath Park” to 
the children, and the mothers and teachers of 

@ the Children’s Aid Society, and I must be 
‘content with sending to them my best wishes 
through you. 

“<*Tell them I have not been up and down 
the streets of New York for the last ten years 
without having my heart touched with pity 
for the poor children, and have often asked 
myself—What can I do to make their hard 
lives more comfortable and happy? Now 
that the way has been opened for this sum- 
mer retreat, where the sick and weak can 
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feature of the 
seen to result 
measure hoped for, they will be greatly 
tiplied in other years. 8. 


female training, and during 
weather many seem to enjoy the air made 
cooler by being put in motion with the fan. 
We expect this, and do not wish to deprive 
any of it, but feel (as oft before) to suggest 
whether while indulging in it there is suf- 
ficient care not to annoy another. 
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have pure air, the fresh salt breeze, quiet and 
rest, it makes me very 


8 me happy. 
‘The gain will not only be physical, but 


spiritual, for what child or man even can stay - 
in the country of trees, grass, wood, see the 
blue water, the tides come and go, without 
learning of God, the Maker of all? I shall 
hope during the summer to see the Home full 
of glad hearts—none more than mine, at the 
thought of giving you this summer refuge. 
Sincerely yours.’ ; 


A. B. Stone.’” 
Such use of the wealth with which a gener- 


ous man is entrusted by Providence is one of 
the best illustrations of the workings of real 
Christianity among us; it ever tends to incite 
others to such works of mercy and of love as 
may be feasible, and as may appfove them, 
selves to the judgment. 


Such enterprises as this are a distinctive 
resent time; and if good is 
rom them in the abundant 
mul- 
R. 





THE very undertaking to instruct or cen- 


sure others implies an assumption of intel- 
lectual or moral superiority. It cannot be 
expected, therefore, that the attempt will be 
well received, unless it is tempered with a 
heavenly spirit. 





THE USE OF Fans appears to be a part of 
the very warm 


In meeting, at funerals, lectures, etc., where 


many are collected, we may be uncomfort- 
ably warm, but may greatly prefer suffering 
this discomfort for an hour or so, rather than 
be subjected to a current of cool air, directed 
on some sensitive part, perhaps to revive neu- 
ralgia, or cause rheumatism in the shoulder, 
back of the neck, etc. 


Observation may prove that an ordinary 
sized fan put in vigorous motion disturbs the 
atmosphere for a distance of three to five 
feet. 

It may never have occurred to some that 
any one could object to being fanned in warm 
weather, but it is safe to say there are some 
women who seldom or never “ fan,” and who 
are annoyed with others doing so in their 
near presence. Cases of protracted suffering 
from this objectionable cause might be given. 


Emmor ComMLy. 
Seventh month 15th, 1881. 





THeEy who sow in tears shall reap in joy. © 
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ITEMS. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD continues to. im- 
prove. 


GREAT damage has been caused by floods in 
Iowa, 


Cases of Siberian plague have appeared in 
the environs of St. Petersburg. 


JoHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY, Baltimore, 


had during its last session 176 enrolled stu- | 


dents, the larger number of whom—forty— 
studied chemistry: Twenty-five students took 
biology. 

A STEAMER has arrived in the River Thames 
from the Clyde, which is steered by an electric 
apparatus. The steering gear worked well, 
but the com were so affected by the elec- 
tricity as to be useless. 


THE Sydney (Australia) Herald states that 
in a fortnight over 2,000 Chinese arrived at 
that port, and that they described themselves 
as but the pioneers of an immense body of 
emigrants who were en route from Hong 
Kong. 

THE great land-slip near Sigriswell, Switz- 
erland, which was reported on the 29th ult., is 
steadily moving toward Lake Thurn, at the 
rate of three metres aday. It is three miles 
long, one mile broad and of unknown depth. 
The houses in the path have been deserted. 


IN consequence of the increasingly numer- 
ous cases of oe developed in French 
schools, through bad arrangement of seats 
and distribution of light, the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction has nominated a commission 
named ‘‘De l’Hygiene de la Vue dans les 
Ecoles,’’ whose object will be to study the in- 
fluence of the material conditions of school 
arrangement on the progress of myopia, and 
eet the means of counteracting the 
evil: 

LATE advices from China indicate the re- 
call of the Chinese Educational Mission, 
established in Hartford in 1872. The cause of 
this action is not clearly understood, but it is 
expected that the boys will soon start for 
home. There are about 100 of them now 
studying in this country, of whom fifty are in 
colleges or technical schools. The mission 
has done an important work in educating the 
boys, and its early termination causes much 
regret here. 


AT Lasell Seminary for Girls, at Auburn- 
dale, Mass., an excellent system of self-gov- 
ernment is practised. Any student who, at 
the end of one term is regarded as worthy of 
such trust, is enrolled on the list of ‘ self- 
governed,’’ and thenceforward does as she 
pleases so long as she continues to show her- 
self entitled to unlimited confidence. This is 
the highest honor the school has to bestow—a 
recognition of real trustworthiness of charac- 
ter. It is stated that this system has proved 
to be successful. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN writes: “ Long ago I 
made over all my collections whatsoever, ac- 
tual and prospective, to the German people. 
It I had kept any of the valuable gold arti- 
‘ eles during my lifetime, instead of presenting 

them, I fear that at my departure out of the 
world there might have been unavoidable 


confusion as to earn, and that much 
would consequently have been scattered and 
lost. Now I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the best fruits of my many years of labor 
will be safely preserved, and that the present 
and every future generation of my dear Fa- 
therland will admire and study them.”’ 


Mayor KING, of Philadelphia, who fully 
demonstrated on the ‘‘ Fourth of July,” that 
the law against the use of fireworks, fire 
crackers and toy pistols can be enforced, now 
proposes to put a stop to the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons. .The Mayor says: “ We can- 
not arrest a man on suspicion of carrying a 
pistol, but when he is Seen on another 
charge and a search discloses a deadly wea- 
pon, he shall be subjected to the fullest pen- 
alty. The ordinance against fireworks was 

rotected by striking a blow at the fountain- 
— the manufacturers. Let this case bea 
parallel. Gunsmiths and dealers in firearms 
should not be permitted to sell deadly wea- 
pons indiscriminately.” 


AT the recent meeting of the Education So- 
ciety in England, a discussion on science- 
teaching in intermediate schools ended in 
these conclusions: “ That natural knowledge 
should be taught not from books but from 
things themselves; that the lessons should 
not consist of information committed ‘to 
memory, but of knowledge acquired by the 
child’s own observation and experience ; that 
by such object-lessons he should be led to ob- 
serve the natural facts or processes around 
him and to exercise his powers of comparison 
as well as of perception, and thus arrive at 
such generalizations as are within his capa- 
city; that after the first more general know- 
ledge of the common things around him, the 
child should be led along the broad lines of 
interest to some more special departments of 
science.” 


THE skill and precision with which the 
operations of the United States mints are con- 
ducted are well illustratedeby the yearly de- 
crease in the percentage of waste for which an 
allowance is made by the government. Mr. 
McGinnis, chief engineer of the Philadelphia 
Mint, has just had cleaned a small sewer 
which carries off the drainage from the roof 
and boilers. The filth which it contained 
was first dried, then pulverized, then put 
through the washing machines and finally the 
gold and silver were removed from it by mer- 
cury. The amount of bullion thus recovered 
is worth only $143.85, whereas when the same 
sewer was last cleaned, nineteen years ago, 
gold and silver waste worth $21,000 was found 
in it. The precious particles escape from the 


furnace stacks and, falling upon the roof, are 4 
“> 


washed by the rain into the sewer. 





NOTICES. 


The ‘‘ Western First-day School Union” 
will be held in Friends’ Meeting-house, Lon- 
don Grove, on Seventh-day, 30th of Seventh 
month, commencing at 10 o’clock, A.M. 

J. P. WILKINSON, Clerk. 





Circular Meeting at School street. above 
Main, Germantown, to-morrow, 3 o’cloek, 


